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Demographic Factors in Community 
Health Planning 


The rapid population growth in large metropolitan areas of the 
United States has put a heavy burden on health and welfare 
agencies. Recognizing this, the Conference for Health Council 
Work requested the Bureaw’s President to advise the Council on 
demographic trends in urban populations. Some of the demo- 
graphic aspects of community health planning were presented 
im a paper written by Mr. Cook for the Conference meeting in 
November. That paper, somewhat expanded, is presented in this 
issue. Also included are two important statements concerning 
the American environment which is due to change radically, 
and not necessarily for the better, throughout this century as 
population continues to grow rapidly and as cities become ever 
more congested. 


Our Conference President, Dr. 
Nathaniel H. Cooper, remarked at 
Atlantic City a year ago that the 
role of the voluntary health agency 
is ‘‘to be the hair shirt of the com- 
munity.’’ This cogent simile has 
lingered in my mind. 


abrasive impact of the hair shirt, 
it may be useful. 

It is imperative in all phases of 
community planning that the plan- 
ners never become so enamored of 
statistics and abstractions that they 
forget that a community is com- 


As a long-term student of human 
beings, from the combined view- 
points of genetics and demography, 
my inventory of the ingredients es- 
sential for adequate community 
health planning may differ consid- 
erably from that taken by a clini- 
cian or a community health execu- 
tive. If my appraisal adds to the 


posed of people. The homes, hos- 
pitals, schools, roads and all other 
adjuncts which make up modern 
life have no meaning except in 
terms of people. The ultimate test 
of all planning should be how well 
the needs of the people are satisfied. 

Against such a touchstone, the 
present state of community plan- 
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ning is somewhat less than Utopian. 
Mr. Reginald Isaacs, Chairman, 
Department of City and Regional 
Planning, Harvard University, 
said that ‘‘our major health prob- 
lems are becoming those inherent 
or latent among masses of people 
living in dangerous propinquity, 
with increasing competition for 
space and sustenance, and with 
growing waste of human _ re- 
sources.’’ He emphasized that met- 
ropolitan area problems can be met 
through concerted, cooperative ac- 
tion, and he warned that communi- 
ty interest — the common good — 
must come before the ‘‘rights’’ of 
the individual. Because his realis- 
tie appraisal gives a clue to the 
scope and magnitude of some acute 
problems now facing the nation, I 
quote Professor Isaacs at consider- 
able length: 

At present, metropolitan area prob- 
lems, and some to be anticipated, can be 
met by governmental centralization, con- 
federation, or cooperation, and by coor- 
dinated regional health and welfare fa- 
cilities and services. 

The reality is that, so far, we have not 
been able to obtain acceptance of these 
instruments for more than a fraction of 
our... population. Will we be able to 
solve the problem of 230 million in 
twenty years, or for a possible 330 mil- 
lion population in fifty years? 

Furthermore, it is obvious that we are 
thirty years behind time in the use of 
metropolitan planning techniques ... In 
less than thirty years, the programs now 
being devised and offered will be obso- 
lete. 


As a Nation we are rightly con- 
cerned about the preservation of 
our way of life and the freedom 
which that life guarantees each in- 
dividual. We rarely stop to think 
how very much the degree of free- 
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dom has changed since the Republic 
was founded. To oversimplify, with 
the automobile, traffic regulations 
have become essential to orderly 
living. In essence, each traffic light 
restricts the freedom of some indi- 
viduals. Yet, without traffic regu- 
lations and lights, our complex 
society would become hopelessly 
snarled in confusion. As popula- 
tion continues to grow and as our 
cities become even more congested, 
municipal, county, state and na- 
tional ordinances, laws and regula- 
tions of all kinds will be required, 
and these will further restrict the 
movement of the individual. In 
recognizing this trend, Professor 
Tsaaes stresses that new definitions 
and practices of freedom and gov- 
ernment should be devised : 

Goals of government today are too fre- 
quently seen simply as continuation of 
practices prevailing when this country 
was in its youth. The freedoms which 
this country enjoyed were under coinci- 
dental circumstances of a growing popu- 
lation, abundant space and resources. The 
freedoms have been interpreted too much 
in terms of the individual and too lit- 
tle for the community as a whole. 

In our society, we vacillate between 
codes of competition and coddling. Our 
social views vary from intolerance for 
masses of people to minute concern for 
the rehabilitation of individuals and fami- 
lies. 

Given unlimited population and metro- 
politan sprawl, new definitions and prac- 
tices of freedom and government will 
have to be devised. These will not be 
achieved by merely multiplying those we 
have now. 

Rigid governmental, economic, and so- 
cial controls beyond any that we have 
known will be required to place the com- 
munity interest—the common good—be- 
fore the so-called ‘‘rights’’ of the indi- 
vidual . . . Herein may lie major health 
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problems, psychosomatic, psychiatric, and 
psychological as they may be, resulting 
from the reversal of almost unlimited 
freedom of action, to strong community 
controls commensurate with the needs of 
a tremendous and densely settled popu- 
lation. 

The nation is not now meeting 
the needs of its rapidly growing 
population. The more people there 
are, the more the demands for pub- 
lic facilities and service of the 
highest quality. We must catch up 
with our population growth of the 
1950’s while we prepare for the 
increment of the 1960’s. The bill 
for this will run into astronomical 
proportions. Professor Isaacs be- 
lieves that the ‘‘rights of the indi- 
vidual’’ will become subordinate to 
the ‘‘common good’’ as the nation 
prepares to renew and revitalize 
its plant: 

Drastic urban renewal to meet even 
modest standards levels will require a 
quadrupling of present-day expenditures, 
perhaps even a quarter of our gross na- 
tional revenue. Both revolutionary plan- 
ning and drastic renewal call for rational 
behavior of a kind presently unacceptable 
to a people whose goals are in terms of 
personal reward and almost unlimited 
freedom to reach those goals. 

As much effort must be given to an- 
ticipating the causes of future health 
problems as to dealing with those of the 
present. Major health goals must in- 
elude policies and practices of popula- 
tion limitation; acceptance in public 
viewpoint of the priority of the common 
good away from today’s individual 
rights; and the creation of new measures 
and practices in respect to metropolitan 
area (and larger area) government, plan- 
ning, health and welfare activities. These 
then, may provide some assurances for a 
healthier environment. 


What this means, of course, is 
that community health planning 
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must be part and parcel of any pro- 
gram or plan designed to make our 
communities pleasant and healthy 
places in which to live. 


NEED TO DEFINE POPULATION- 
HEALTH-WELFARE OPTIMA 


I wish to suggest a few important 
criteria which have been evaded too 
often in the past by those concerned 
with all phases of community, 
state, regional and national plan- 
ning. What are the basic optima of 
population health and welfare? 
What existing social and political 
forces should be enlisted and what 
new forces might be developed to 
move our communities toward or- 
derly evolution? Today’s vast, 
sprawling, de-humanized megalop- 
olises containing up to 14 million 
people could become sinkholes for 
humanity unless the deteriorating 
forces are checked. In terms of 
health and welfare, too many of 
our city centers are now major de- 
pressed problem areas. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the pop- 
ulation of the United States in- 
creased from 151.7 million to 180.5 
million: a net gain of 28.8 million. 
About 850,000 of this gain was due 
to the addition of two new states. 
Census Bureau projections indicate 
that if current demographic trends 
continue our population could reach 
almost 215 million by 1975. This 
would mean a net gain of another 
34 million. 


So novel and portentous are the 
changes now taking place in the 
demographic structure of most com- 
munities that some truly inspired 
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and effective social invention must 
be forthcoming if the problems 
which these changes impose are to 
be met during the years ahead. A 
decade is far too short a span upon 
which to build plans for enduring 
community welfare. Whatever the 
time scale, community health plan- 
ning cannot be divorced from 
over-all community planning. 


DEMOGRAPHIC INVENTORY 
ESSENTIAL IN ALL PLANNING 


The demographic structure of a 
community, state, region and na- 
tion gives the clue to present and 
future needs in all phases of plan- 
ning. Thus, a detailed demographic 
inventory of the people living in 
a community is the initial step in 
planning a comprehensive commu- 
nity health program. This inven- 
tory should show the present struc- 
ture of the population of the com- 
munity in terms of age distribu- 
tion, race, marital status, educa- 
tional achievements, employment, 
income, ete. Moreover, it should be 
projected to show the demographic 
structure to be expected by 1980 
and 2000. 

Many of the trends which will 
determine population changes to 
the end of the century are already 
discernible. A demographic inven- 
tory complete with projections can 
be the radar screen of the future, 
acting both as a guide and a warn- 
ing in building tomorrow’s com- 
munities. Fortunately, the infor- 
mation needed for detailed demo- 
graphic inventories of communi- 
ties, states, regions and the nation 
is readily available from the Bu- 
reau of the Census. It publishes a 
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veritable treasure-trove of summary 
volumes, special reports and mono- 
graphs of each census. 

The first reports covering the 
1960 Census will be coming off the 
press in the months ahead. Most 
important for local demographic 
inventories are the three volumes 
for every state which present essen- 
tial data for counties, cities and 
major metropolitan areas. A set 
covering any one state costs less 
than three dollars. The national 
summaries based on the 1960 Cen- 
sus will also be published soon. 
Other even more detailed analytical 
studies will be available later as 
special reports and monographs are 
published. 

When working with population 
projections, it should be remem- 
bered that some projections are 
more accurate approximations of 
what is likely to happen than 
others. For example, the number 
of youngsters who will be ready to 
enter college in 1970 ean be accu- 
rately predicted now, barring some 
major catastrophe, because these 
youngsters are already born. But 
there is no way to determine accu- 
rately how many will enter the 
first grade in 1970 because these 
children will not be born until the 
mid-sixties. 

We all know that the continuing 
surge in births since 1945 has 
swamped our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and community 
health services. It will begin to 
inundate the colleges in the next 
few years. Let us assume that these 
‘*baby boom’’ youngsters will fol- 
low their parents’ examples of early 
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marriage and large families. Even 
before this decade ends, another 
much larger tidal wave of babies 
will flood the nation’s facilities and 
services. Birth rates have changed 
in the past and our current high 
rate should decline eventually. But 
the question is, when? 

Projections cannot give an accu- 
rate account of exactly where the 
215 million people expected by 1970 
will be living. The center of popu- 
lation is expected to continue to 
shift westward. But economic or 
other factors, such as water supply, 
land depletion and air contamina- 
tion, could alter the current pat- 
tern of migration. Recognizing their 
limitations, projections can serve 
as useful yardsticks to measure fu- 
ture needs and demands. 


URBANIZATION MEANS MORE AND 
BETTER HEALTH PROGRAMS 
The Census of 1920 revealed that 

our nation had shifted from a tra- 
ditionally rural society to an ur- 
ban society. Then, 51.2 percent of 
the population was classified urban 
and 48.8 percent was rural. By 1950, 
the proportions were 59 percent and 
41 percent, respectively, according to 
the old definition. By the new and 
more realistic definition adopted in 
1950, 64 percent of the population 
was urban and 36 percent was 
rural. The 1960 Census will reveal 
that nearly 70 percent of the pop- 
ulation is urban. The trend toward 
urbanization is expected to con- 
tinue throughout the century. 

In terms of community health 
planning, this trend is most signifi- 
cant. About 90 percent of the na- 
tion’s population increase between 
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1950 and 1960 was in the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSA’s). These center around 
cities of 50,000 or over and include 
the entire contiguous counties. In 
other words, the SMSA’s constitute 
the centers of the fantastic urban 
sprawl which seems to be covering 
the Nation. 


The preliminary figures of the 
1960 Census reveal that some 111 
million people live in our 210 
SMSA’s which include 350 of the 
Nation’s 3,072 counties. Most of 
these 350 counties have experienced 
substantial population increases 
since 1950; a few have had fantas- 
tie increases. However, over 40 
percent of the Nation’s remaining 
2,722 counties are expected to show 
a decline in population. 

Commenting on this ever-growing 
concentration of population in our 
metropolitan areas and the problem 
of providing necessary urban serv- 
ices for so many people, Philip M. 
Hauser, Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Sociology, and Di- 
rector, Population Research Train- 
ing Center, University of Chicago, 
has said: ‘‘ At an estimated invest- 
ment of $1,100 per capita neces- 
sary to provide urban services, 
some $33 billion must be invested 
during the 60’s alone merely to 
provide such services for the an- 
ticipated increase in metropolitan 
area population.’’ 

Note that Dr. Hauser has said 
that $33 billion is needed during 
this decade for the anticipated in- 
crease only. To that total, we must 
add the investment cost of catching 
up on services and facilities needed 
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by our present population. Who 
believes that the Nation’s physical 
plant is adequate today for our 
180 million people? Who believes 
that we have sufficient trained per- 
sonnel to man an adequate plant, 
even if we had one? 


THE HIGH COST OF OUR 
POPULATION INFLATION 


Discussing other costs and con- 
flicts of highly concentrated urban- 
ization, Dr. Hauser states: 


Explosive population growth has since 
about 1920 been disproportionately in the 
suburbs of metropolitan areas because, 
since that date, central cities have on the 
average been filled. Many of the worst 
features of urban sprawl are directly 
traceable to the rapidity of growth. 

Moreover, so also is the intensification 
of governmental and political problems. 
For explosive population growth, produc- 
ing our great 20th-century metropolitan 
clumpings of people and economic activi- 
ties, has made obsolete our 19th-century 
forms of local government. What else is 
responsible for the increasing need for 
metro-area-wide planning, the emergence 
of metropolitan area functional govern- 
mental units, the trend toward consolida- 
tion of local governments, as a whole? 
What else is responsible for the greater 
pressures for ‘‘home rule’’ and for ‘‘up- 
state-downstate’’ conflicts? The explo- 
sive charaeter of total and urban popu- 
lation growth is also changing the tradi- 
tional pattern of government in the 
United States by increasing the extent 
to which direct federal-municipal-govern- 
mental inter-relationships, bypassing state 
governments, are growing. 

Finally, one of the great costs of rapid 
urbanization is inevitably the continued 
proliferation and expansion of govern- 
ment functions on all levels—federal, 
state and local. The explosive growth 
which we are now experiencing and which 
is in prospect spells increased governmen- 
tal interventionism into the economic and 
social affairs of the American people. For 
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increased urbanism as a way of life is 
synonymous with increased complexity 
and interdependence and brings more 
regulation, paradoxically enough, to pre- 
serve our freedom. 


Professor Isaacs has estimated 
that during the 1960’s more than 
25 percent of the Nation’s multi- 
billion dollar Gross National Prod- 
uct (GNP) will be required for 
urban renewal if minimum accept- 
able standards are to be met. In 
1961, our GNP will be about $520 
billion; and it is expected to in- 
crease to approximately $739 bil- 
lion by 1970. If Mr. Isaacs’ esti- 
mate is realized, over 1.5 trillion 
dollars in public and private funds 
will go into new construction, re- 
habilitation, conservation and 
maintenance of our urban areas 
during the 1960’s. And this is not 
all. Municipal governments will be 
faced with large expenditures, 
according to Mr. Isaacs: 


Similarly, the citizens, and the busi- 
nesses and municipal governments of 
Central City [an hypothetical city of 
200,000 population] and the suburban 
towns of its metropolitan area must 
spend and attract investment of two bil- 
lion, three hundred million dollars in 
structures and ether facilities and seven 
hundred million dollars for maintenance 
—a total of three billion dollars to meet 
simple needs of an expanding popula- 
tion and increased urbanization by 1970. 

Perhaps, it would appear to be mathe- 
matical coincidence that required expend- 
itures, including debt service but not in- 
eluding maintenance, by public and pri- 
vate enterprise ... will equal the present 
worth of the urban area in terms of 
its physical properties. However, there 
is apparent a direct correlation between 
age-condition of structures, adequacy of 
publie and private facilities, and renewal 
treatment requirements. 

This is not unique. For example, were 
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Boston to spend a billion dollars toward 
solving its traffic problems by 1970, it 
would then have reduced the problem 
only to the level of what it is today... 


POPULATION AGE STRUCTURE 
IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Age structure is another demo- 
graphic characteristic which de- 
serves most careful study by com- 
munity health planners. Paradox- 
ically, the Nation’s population is 
growing both younger and older 
simultaneously. In 1940, about a 
third of the population was under 
20; in 1960, nearly 40 percent. The 
proportion of people 65 and over 
has increased from around 7 per- 
cent to nearly 10 percent during 
the same period. 

These proportional shifts are in- 
creasing the dependency ratio: the 
number of people in the population 
under 20 and over 65 for every 100 
in the working ages. In 1940, when 
the ratio stood at 75, there were 
about 75 youngsters and oldsters to 
every 100 people in the working 
age group. In 1960, the ratio will 
rise to about 95 and, by 1980, it is 
likely to go above 100. It has not 
been as high since 1860. 

The virtual tidal wave of migra- 
tion from farm to city and from 
east to west during recent decades 
has not been at random with re- 
spect to age. The young people are 
on the move; the oldsters tend to 
stay where they spent their lives. 
The growth of such geronto-com- 
munities as St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, has not greatly altered this situ- 
ation. There is therefore a relative- 
ly high concentration of old people 
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in the less prosperous rural areas 
and in the deteriorating centers of 
the larger cities. 

These national trends can be use- 
ful in making local appraisals, but 
they may not reflect accurately 
what is happening in individual 
communities. Akron, Ohio, in the 
center of Summit County, will il- 
lustrate this point. The sex and 
age distribution of Akron’s popu- 
lation reveals a great excess of 
males between the ages of 50 and 
65, and a marked deficiency of 
males in the 15-30 age group. The 
averages for both the state and the 
Nation serve to highlight these dis- 
parities. The history of Akron 
might give a clue to them. Well 
over a generation ago, Akron was 
the ‘‘rubber capital’’ of the world. 
The new factories undoubtedly at- 
tracted many young men from 
other parts of the country. They 
are now approaching retirement 
age. Possibly the excess of females 
in the younger age brackets indi- 
cates a change in employment prac- 
tices. 

When the age distribution of the 
Nation’s population is compared 
with that of Wheaton, Maryland, a 
suburb of the District of Colum- 
bia, and of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
other interesting disparities are 
revealed. The age structure of 
Wheaton is typical of the Levit- 
town-type communities which have 
grown up like mushrooms around 
our cities since the end of Werld 
War II. In 1950, its popula- 
tion had a marked deficiency of 
adolescents and people over 50 
and an enormous excess of children 
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under nine and young adults be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35. 
In 1950, 21 percent of St. Peters- 
burg’s population was under 20, 
57 percent was between 20 and 64, 
and 22 percent was 65 and over. 

The pattern of change through 
time should be appraised. It isa 
good bet that the population age 
profile of St. Petersburg will be 
about the same in 1961 as it was in 
1950. But what about Akron and 
Wheaton ? If the population ‘‘stayed 
put,’’ the peaks and valleys re- 
vealed in the 1950 age profiles 
would simply be moved ten years up 
the age-ladder. If there were heavy 
migration—either in or out—the 
profiles of these two communities 
would change drastically. The or- 
ganizational pattern for an effec- 
tive community health program for 
Wheaton would be quite different 
from that for St. Petersburg. The 
facility and staff requirements 
would also differ. 


With respect to age structure, 
other communities would undoubt- 
edly fall between these extremes. 
Differences will also be revealed in 
other demographic characteristics 
such as racial composition, per cap- 
ita income, labor force participa- 
tion, ete. Obviously, the organiza- 
tional patterns for effective health 
programs will differ accordingly for 
each community. 

The economic factors profoundly 
affect community structure and, in 
turn, community health programs. 
There are one-industry towns like 
Rochester, New York, and Butte, 
Montana. There are multiple-in- 
dustry towns like Chicago and 
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Philadelphia. Gary, Indiana, domi- 
nated by the production of steel, is 
not far from Bloomington, Illinois, 
a trading center of one of the Na- 
tion’s most prosperous agricultural 
counties. Moreover, the industrial 
structure of a community can af- 
fect the environmental factors. 
Sometimes, this presents special 
health hazards. In some areas, pol- 
lution of the air or the water sup- 
ply creates critical problems. 


GENETIC COMPONENT OF 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


Let us examine briefly the genetic 
component of a comprehensive 
community health program. Un- 
fortunately, we have no ‘‘genetic 
census bureau.’’ Thus, the statisti- 
eal basis for what might be called a 
continuing inventory of the genetic 
constitution of the population of 
any community is woefully inade- 
quate. Once the need is understood, 
such information might be made 
readily available. 

The Scandinavian countries have 
made greater progress than the 
United States in developing inven- 
tory procedures for hereditary dis- 
eases. A central bureau in Copen- 
hagen possesses a fairly complete 
inventory of the entire Danish pop- 
ulation — only a few million per- 
sons concentrated in a compara- 
tively small area. Through such an 
inventory, it is possible to identify 
those families in a community 
which have a predisposition to cer- 
tain diseases or a high probability 
of bearing defective children. This 
makes it possible to initiate treat- 
ment promptly to reduce the inci- 
dence of the diseases and sometimes 
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even to prevent the diseases or dis- 
abilities. 

In general terms, sickness in its 
manifold forms is not a simple 
cause and effect reaction, but often 
represents a complex interaction be- 
tween the constitution of the indi- 
vidual and the total environment. 
This is true whether the illness is 
mental, a virus disease like polio- 
myelitis or a bacterial disease like 
tuberculosis. The nature of these 
very complicated interactions dif- 
fers for each specific disease. Thus, 
tuberculosis is ‘‘caused’’ by the 
Koch bacillus. But who becomes 
infected, and the course which each 
infection runs, depends on the en- 
vironment and the inborn constitu- 
tion of the individual. In the case 
of the metabolic diseases—diabetes 
is perhaps the most important—the 
“ecause’’ is not an infection but 
due in large measure to the inborn 
constitution of the individual again 
reacting to the total environment. 


There are many different heredi- 
tary diseases—most of them rare, 
fortunately. These affect the me- 
tabolism of the body or cause physi- 
cal or mental defects of varying de- 
grees of severity. Rare though they 
are in the aggregate, these diseases 
inflict a considerable amount of 
suffering on individuals and their 
families. For example, cystic fibro- 
sis, recently recognized as a meta- 
bolic disease genetically determined, 
is believed to afflict about one baby 
in every thousand born each year. 
Since the cause is genetic, there 
tends to be more than one afflicted 
child per family. In addition to 
these unfortunate children, the par- 
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ents and any normal siblings—a 
total of from 16 to 20 thousand 
people each year—come under the 
cruel shadow of this disease. This 
is only one of a score or more mal- 
adies of comparable low frequency. 
Others include some of the muscu- 
lar distrophies, mental defects, 
anemias and blood abnormalities, 
like hemophilia. In the aggregate, 
therefore, several hundred thou- 
sand individuals are touched each 
year by such rare afflictions. 


As knowledge concerning these 
diseases increases, means of identi- 
fication and control will continue to 
be found. Among the children of 
diabetic parents, and the nephews 
and nieces of diabetic individuals, 
the likelihood of diabetes is much 
greater than in the population at 
large. This knowledge can greatly 
increase the effectiveness of screen- 
ing procedures. 


Moreover, as knowledge of the 
hereditary nature of such diseases 
becomes general, it is likely that 
voluntary restriction of births will 
tend to reduce the number of af- 
fected children. This seems to be 
confirmed by the experience of ge- 
netic counselling agencies such as 
the Dight Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. These agencies 
have discovered a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility among the people af- 
flicted concerning the perpetuation 
of genetic defects. As knowledge is 
widely extended, this sense of con- 
tinuity and compassion can be ex- 
pected to stimulate a much wider, 
sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the community. Such a cli- 
mate of thought could become a 
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powerful force for developing com- 
prehensive, effective community 
health programs. 

At its 1959 annual meeting, the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion’s Governing Council adopted a 
policy statement recognizing the 
manifold ways population pressure 
affects the social and economic wel- 
fare of families and nations. The 
statement stressed the need for pub- 
lic health organizations to ‘‘ give in- 
creased attention to the impact of 
' population change on health’’ and 
to facilitate regulation of births 
‘fconsistent with the creed and 
mores of the family concerned.’’ 
The public health profession is well 
aware that explosive increases in 
population could threaten the 
health and well-being of many mil- 
lions of people. 

At this same meeting, a session 
was devoted to the metabolic dis- 
eases, from the clinical rather than 
the genetic point of view. Another 
policy statement defining the re- 
sponsibility of public health work- 
ers in genetic-determined diseases 
would emphasize the need for in- 
creased awareness and effective ed- 
ucation in this aspect of the com- 
munity health program. The ge- 
netic component must be given 
much broader consideration in the 
years ahead. 


POPULATION GROWTH DEMANDS 
INVENTIVE APPROACH 


Summing up, too often the ap- 
proach to community organization 
has centered around the concept 
‘‘the more people, the merrier.’’ 
The main foree which appears to 
stop community growth is popula- 
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tion saturation. When that point 
is reached, people move out of con- 
gested areas hopefully in search of 
the real values of living and health. 

There will be precious few open 
spaces in our country by the end of 
the century—less than 40 years 
hence—if population growth con- 
tinues at present rates. As Ameri- 
cans increasingly become city-born 
and city-bred creatures, suburbia 
and exurbia will join to form colos- 
sal areas of congestion. Living will 
become more complex, and health 
and welfare problems will inten- 
sify. Now is the time to give due 
consideration to space for untram- 
meled living and recreation if to- 
morrow’s city is to produce an 
environment suitable for the devel- 
opment of a free society. 

You who are responsible for ade- 
quate community health programs 
are painfully aware of the fallacy 
of the ‘‘more the merrier’’ concept. 
The time has come to give adequate 
thought to the criteria which might 
determine the optimum population 
for any community. The policy 
statement adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association 
might serve as a foundation upon 
which to begin to build the opti- 
mum population concept within 
the health profession. 

Plans laid now for all phases of 
community development must con- 
tain truly inventive approaches to 
existing problems. Some kind of 
civie ‘‘retro-rockets’’ are needed to 
check our too-rapid population 
growth and to entrench the con- 
cept that optimum population is 
an integral part of all enlightened 
community planning. 
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Is it unrealistic to hope for a 
more vivid awareness of the demo- 
graphic and genetic structure of 
the community? If community 
health planners will emphasize the 
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demographie and human-biological 
values, they could pioneer the way 
toward a new era—toward cities 
which might become jewels in 
terms of human habitats. 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


From antiquity the tremendous buffering capacity of our airs and waters has 
successfully handled, without much danger to us, the appalling amount of pollution 
which we ourselves and our industries produce. Only recently are we becoming 
aware that the buffering ability of our airs and waters is reaching a limit. There 


are just too many of us, and too much pollution from our industries. Not only is this 
constituting a severe danger to our long-range health, but it is also slowly destroying 
all those aesthetic values of the natural loveliness of waterways that should remain a 
source of joy and inspiration to the teeming millions that crowd our cities. 
—Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, Dean and Professor of Pharmacology, 
College of Medicine, Ohio State University, at the National Conference 
on Water Pollution, Washington, D. C. 








The Balance of Nature 


This essay by J. Donald Adams, inspired by a recent book, The Bal- 
ance of Nature, written by Lorus and Margery Milne, was published in 
The New York Times Book Review, November 13, 1960. It is reprinted 
by permission of The New York Times. 


For some time now, and ever 
more frequently, I have been ask- 
ing myself why, in the face of the 
astounding advances being made 
in the exploration of outer space, I 
find myself one of a minority (how 
large or small it is I do not know) 
who feel indifference and even hos- 
tility toward these latest evidences 
of that magnificent curiosity and 
daring which have made man the 
dominant species on the planet he 
inhabits. Have I lost interest in 
new horizons? That would be a sad 
plight in which to find oneself after 
a lifetime of fascination by what 
lies beyond the bend in the river, 
by what lies over the crest of the 
hill. I cannot concede that to be 
the answer; all my adult life, and 
even earlier, exploration of one 
kind or another has stirred in me 
the deepest responses of which I 
am capable. 

Why then, am I repelled? Why 
am I not more attracted by the 
often ingenious and imaginative 
forays of science fiction, some of it 
written by men of superior gifts? 
Why am I not more stirred by the 
probable prospect of landing a 
man, whether Russian or Ameri- 
can, on the surface of the moon? 
I think I know the answer to these 
questions. I believe it to be the fact 
that man is still so far from hav- 


ing made an adequate adjustment 
to his native environment that his 
capacity to maintain his dominant 
position, his ability even to survive, 
have become questionable. Let him 
bend his best efforts, his utmost sci- 
entific capacity, to setting his own 
house in order. 

In the issue for October 23, Hal 
Borland reviewed a book which I 
wish might be read by all those 
who are obsessed by the ‘‘conquest’’ 
of outer space. I should like to see 
‘“The Balance of Nature,’’ by Lor- 
us and Margery Milne, required 
reading in every American high 
school. It is essential for opening 
minds to grasp the concept of the 
interrelatinoship of all forms of 
life, of man’s part in that relation- 
ship and how he has abused it to 
the point of imperiling his own 
future. Good as this book is, and 
though other writers have stressed 
the importance of the balance na- 
ture strives to maintain, we need 
many more studies of this kind, 
written in terms, like the Milne 
book, which the average reader can 
readily understand. 

The need is essential in order to 
combat the fallacies which lie be- 
hind that most misleading slogan 
of our age—‘‘the conquest of na- 
ture.’’ Francis Bacon, who fathered 
the methods of modern science, put 
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in a few words, as most fundamen- 
tal truths can be put, one which 
modern man needs desperately to 
heed. He said, ‘‘The only way to 
master nature is to obey her.’’ Man 
has been diligent and profoundly 
intelligent in discovering what 
some, at least, of nature’s laws are. 
We do not know, and may never 
know them all, but what is far 
more disturbing is that we have 
tried to transcend some of those 
that we do know. There is plenty 
of testimony to that effect in the 
Milne book and in the work of 
other ecologists. 

Instead of beating out our brains 
in devising means of sustaining hu- 
man life in other, outer environ- 
ments where, in the opinion of 
some scientists like Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin, such a possibility is 
extremely doubtful, why not apply 
them to mastering the problems 
presented by the growth of human 
population, to solving the manner 
of our handling our relationships 
with the other forms of life which 
inhabit this planet? Constantly, 
the ecologists tell us, we tamper 
with the delicate balances of the 
natural world. 

Just as man has devised, and 
keeps on devising, ever more po- 
tent weapons for use in warfare 
against his own kind, so too, he has 
ever more powerful means of inter- 
fering with the laws that operate 
in the world about him. We have 
read much in recent years about 
the untapped natural resources of 
the sea, and their value for the 
future that man may have. But we 
still do not know enough about 
what nuclear tests are doing to 
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oceanic life. No agreement has been 
reached on how much radioactivity 
ean safely be set free in the ocean. 

Late in the day of our wholesale 
destruction of the forests and other 
natural resources, long after we 
had needlessly polluted so many of 
our rivers and smaller streams, the 
conservation movement gained suf- 
ficient strength to make some head- 
way against the destructive forces. 
A considerable literature of conser- 
vation came into being, and grew 
to be an effective agent in protect- 
ing our future. We need a larger 
similar literature in the field of 
ecology —a popular literature 
which will drive home the issues at 
stake. As the Milnes point out, 
‘‘The balance of nature has so 
many facets, each in such a fluid 
state that the latest news tends to 
come in newspapers and maga- 
zines, often in columns written by 
reporters on the basis of press re- 
leases. After a time, progress re- 
ports appear in scientific journals. 
Later still,’’ they add, ‘‘summary 
accounts appear in books.’’ Of all 
these, we need an increasing num- 
ber. 

The more man becomes herded 
in great agglomerations, in which, 
through technological advances, he 
becomes more and more divorced 
from the natural world, as simpler, 
more rural civilizations were not, 
the more even his agriculture be- 
comes mechanized and scientifical- 
ly administered, he loses touch 
with the other forms of life to 
which he is bound by ties stronger 
than he has become able to realize. 
His arrogance must make way for 
a new humility. 
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The Significance of Open Space 


From a sermon by the Reverend Duncan Howlett, D.D., Minister of 
All Souls’ Church (Unitarian) in Washington, D. C., as condensed in 
The Washington Post and Times Herald. 


We are now a metropolis of some 
two million people. Not long ago a 
few minutes drive in the car would 
take you out into the country, out 
through broad green fields, rolling 
hills and woodland. 


In those happy days which all of 
us can so easily recall, there was 
nothing particularly unique about 
a broad stretch of greensward. You 
could see it almost anywhere in 
Virginia or Maryland. Now it is at 
least a 10-mile drive to do so, and 
as the countryside succumbs to the 
ever-expanding suburbs those roads 
are growing longer and ever more 
crowded. 


The time is not far off, if it is 
not alreday here, when a broad 
stretch of green earth, uninter- 
rupted by any man-made struc- 
ture, will be one of the most pre- 
cious sights the eye can behold. To 
have such a thing at the heart of 
a great city will be a unique pos- 
session indeed. 

By a combination of planning 
and happy accidents, we possess 
such a thing at the heart of our 
Capital. We still have the power 
to decide what to do with it. We 
can keep it as it is, or we can fill 
it up with buildings. Which do we 
think will enhance the beauty of 
our Capital most ? 


The one single factor that makes 
Washington beautiful as against 
almost any other city with which 
you may compare it is space. This 
has been achieved in two ways, the 
one horizontal, the other vertical. 
We have limited the amount of 
land that may be covered by build- 
ings and we have limited the height 
to which they may be thrust up 


into the air. 
+ * * a 


The open spaces of our city are 
like freedom. Neither is ever se- 
eure. Every generation must fight 
to keep them. Some encroachment 
is always in progress that must be 
prevented. 

Here in the District of Columbia 
it is so with the Mall, so with Po- 
tomae Park, so with Rock Creek. 
and every other park in the metro- 
politan area; so with the C&O 
Canal, so with Theodore Roosevelt 
Island, so with any open space 
within any city. It must constant- 
ly be fought for or it will be lost. 

Now, to our astonishment, the 
lowly and vilified tempo turns out 
to be not quite the unmitigated 
evil we had supposed. For the 
chances are that where a group of 
them comes down, something far 
more permanent will take its place. 
‘‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’’ So it is with the much 
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despised tempos. 

Their instutionalized squalor 
turns out to be a symbol of hope. 
Because they were built as tempo- 
rary structures and because they 
bear the name, they invite the ex- 
pectation that they are soon to be 
removed. 

Meanwhile, they house a depart- 
ment or an agency awaiting better 
quarters. But far more important- 
ly, while they stand they hold pre- 
cious parkland from the eager 
hands of the road builder, the stat- 
ue and memorial men, and the 
projector of public buildings. 

Then let not one more square 
foot of parkland be relinquished to 
the bulldozer and the cement mix- 
er, the riveter and the stonemason, 
except for the most extraordinary 
reasons. Let us build our buildings 
where we will, but not on the L’En- 
fant Mall. Let us keep intact as 
much of that uniquely beautiful 
sweep of greensward as remains to 
us. Let us hold forever to its sym- 
bolically wide open spaces and long 
unobstructed vistas. 

It is important to remember that 
ours is a Capital City. The con- 
siderations of commerce and indus- 
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try that dictate the needs of the 
ordinary urban center are not 
present here. To date we have re- 
sisted every proposal to turn to in- 
dustry for the purpose of lowering 
this tax rate. 

* * * * 

We think the nation strong 
enough to support a Capital with- 
out industrializing it. We think 
the nation strong enough to sup- 
port a city characterized by wide 
open spaces, wasted space if you 
will, throughout the metropolis, 
and in particular at the city’s 
heart where land is the most valu- 
able. 

This says something about our 
country that is important. It says 
that we are a people who in our 
hearts give prime importance to 
government. We know how great 
a place commercialism holds in our 
lives. We are well aware of the 
overarching presence of material 
things in the civilization we have 
built. 

I believe that our democracy is 
stronger and its influence upon the 
peoples of the world is greater by 
reason of the grace and beauty of 
the city that houses its government. 
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